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THE SUPPLY OF EDUCATED MEN FOR THE CHRISTIAN 

MINISTRY 

In another part of this issue of the Biblical World there are 
printed certain tables of statistics respecting the registration in the 
theological schools of the United States during the last thirty years. 
An examination of these tables discloses some interesting facts. 
As has been for some time well known, there was a considerable 
increase in the number of theological students studying in the 
divinity schools of this country in the fifteen years between 1880 
and 1895. According to the tables of Mr. Penfield this increase 
amounted for the schools of the country to 1663, or approximately 
33 per cent of the number registered in 1880. In the next five years 
there was a marked decline in number, involving the loss, according 
to Mr. Penfield's tables, of 641. Within the next five years, 1900-5, 
the registration of men still further declined, but less rapidly, 
involving a falling-off in students of 276, though this loss in men was 
in part offset by an increase in the number of women pursuing 
theological studies. From 1905-10, on the other hand, there has 
been a notable increase of 1888 men. Apparently, therefore, 
the last five years have more than compensated in gain for the 
losses of the preceding ten years, with the result that the present 
registration is higher than at any preceding period, exceeding by 
971 the high-water mark of 1895. This rapid increase in the last 
five years Mr. Penfield ascribes, and no doubt in large part justly, 
to the efforts, made since about 1902 by the International Committee 
of the Young Men's Christian Association and other organizations, 
to direct attention to the decline in the number of students for the 
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ministry, and to interest the young men of the country in the work 
of the ministry. The results are certainly encouraging to those 
who believe in the work of the ministry, and also indicate the value 
of publicity and intelligent efforts to direct attention to the needs 
of the church. 

But when one turns from Mr. Penfield's tables, which pertain 
to the theological schools of the country as a whole, to those which 
pertain to the graduate schools of the country, that is, to those 
whose students have for the most part graduated from college 
before entering upon a theological course, the figures prove to be 
somewhat less reassuring to those who believe that, with the rising 
intelligence of the country, the standards of education and intelli- 
gence of the ministry should correspondingly rise. The fourth 
of the tables which we have printed in another portion of this 
issue of the Biblical World show, despite any possible inaccuracy 
of the figures, several interesting facts. 

i. The increase of over 1,600 in the number of theological stu- 
dents of the country, which took place in 1880-95 was, as a whole, 
in the graduate schools, i.e., in the schools in which the students 
had, in large part, pursued a college course previous to the course 
in theology. Indeed, the gain in the graduate schools was greater 
than that of the net gain in the total number of schools. More 
exactly stated, in the decade from 1879-80 to 1889-90, the graduate 
schools gained, according to our tables, 1062, while the non-graduate 
schools stood at the end practically where they did at the beginning, 
the tables indicating a gain of 14 students. In the five years from 
1889-90 to 1894-95, the graduate schools made a further gain of 
865, while the non-graduate schools lost 278 students. 

2. From an analysis of the decline in the registration of the 
theological schools of the country, amounting to over 900 students, 
which took place between 1894-95 and 1904-5, it appears that the 
graduate schools lost in this period 645 students, the non-graduate 
schools 272, which number is, however, reduced to 71 if women be 
included. 

3. Of the increase of some 1900 students in the total registration, 
which has taken place in the years from 1905-10, the graduate 
schools of the country have gained, if we take account of actual 
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registration only, somewhat less than 400, the non-graduate 
schools somewhat over 1,500. While the total registration of the 
schools of the country is higher than ever before, that of the 
graduate schools is still over 200 below the high-water mark of 
1894-5. 

In other words, the encouraging increase in theological students 
in the fifteen years from 1880-95 was, as a whole, in the schools 
devoted chiefly to college graduates, and the loss in the decade 
from 1895-1905 was mainly in these schools, while the gain in the 
last five years has been predominantly in the non-graduate schools. 
This latter fact is the more noteworthy because the efforts to which 
Mr. Penfield refers, and to which he ascribes the increase in the 
number of students during the last five years, were directed almost 
wholly toward the college students of the country. That this 
resulted in an increase of somewhat less than 400 students in the 
graduate theological schools of the country, and of over 1,500 in 
the other schools, is ample justification and reward for the effort. 
But that the increase should be so largely in the non-graduate 
schools is a fact which calls for serious consideration. 

We venture at this time to draw but one inference from these 
figures. It is not yet time to give over active efforts to interest the 
college students of the country in the opportunities which the 
Christian ministry offers for lives of worth and usefulness. We 
rejoice in the access to the ranks of the partially educated ministry 
which will come from the increase in the number of students in those 
schools which do not require a college education as preparation for 
admission to them, But we are fully persuaded that there is still 
an inadequately satisfied demand for men in the Christian ministry 
who have had that fuller preparation for its work which can be 
obtained as a rule only by a college course followed by three or 
more years of special preparation for the ministry. 



